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PREFACE.” 


WHEN such radical and essential changes take 
place in the religion of a country, as have been wit- 
nessed in some parts of New-England, particularly 
in Boston and in the region round about it, during 
the last thirty years, it is gratifying to imquiring 
minds to know, from correct and undisputed sources 
and documents, in what manner and by what steps 
such changes have been effected. ‘The Publishers of 
this pamphlet are happy that they have it in their 
power to satisfy the mquisitive on this subject. The 
information desired will be found in the following 
pages. 

It is proper in this place to admonish the reader, 
that it is not our object to decide the great question, 
which has the preference, the old faith of the fathers 
of New-England, which Unitarians (to give them 
their own title) reject as irrational and unscriptural, 
or that which they have desired, under the idea of a 
reform, to introduce in its place. On this question, 
every one in this land of freedom of opinion, and of 
abundant means of information, must judge for him- 
self. To his own Master each must stand or fall, 
We mean here to offer no opinion of our own ; to in- 
troduce nothing of controversy ; but merely to give a 
plain history of very important facts, derived from 
unquestionable sources, disclosing the instruments and 
operations by which these great and visible changes 
in the religious faith of so many of our Clergy, of the 
da feces and of the University in this part of New- 
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England, have been accomplished. This publica. 
tion seems now to be required, and even necessary 3 
because those who have been chiefly concerned in 
conducting these operations, have deemed it expedi- 
ent, till this stage of their process, to conceal from 
the mass of the Christian community their udéimatc 
designs. The history, therefore, which we now ldy 
befate the public, in its mest material paris, will be 
new to most of its readers, and, as we believe, inter- 
esting to all, ‘Though this history is now before the 
public, we are net quite certain that all the advocates 
of the changes in the religion of our country which it 
velates, are agreed as to the expediency and seasena- 
bleness of the present disclosure, or are disposed to 
commend Mr. Belsham for making it, in the manner 
he has done, on the other side of the Atlantic. 
‘The care which has been manifested to limit the 
| knowledg ge of this interesting’ work, during many 
months, ( ‘eros his two years) since its arrival in Bos- 
ton, indicates pretty plainly the unwillingness of those 
who have possessed copies of it, to haye its contents 
senerally known. On this subject, however, we 
would not be positive. Appearances may have de- 
ceived us. The gentlemen who received this work 
from its Author, may have had other and very satis. 
factory reasons for this apparent concealment of if 
for so long a period. Ifso, we may, and we hope 
we shall, receive their thanks, and the thanks also of 
other American Unitarians, for bringing before the 
public their own history, in so unexceptionable a 
form, trem, the pen of a man, considered deservedly as 
standing at the head of their denomination, who de- 
vived bis facts and information confessedly from gen- 
tlemen inthis country, who were best acquainted with 
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ihe subject ¢ who have been principals in the history 
Which they narrate ; and who, moreover, wrote evi- 
dently not for the public eye, bat only for the infor- 
ination of private, confidential friends, and of course 
what they conceived to be naked and undisguised 
truth. Rarely indeed has the Christian public been 
favoured with a portion of history, which has had as 
high claims to attention and credit, for the reasons a- 
Hate stated, as that which is contained in the follow- 
ing pages. We may, therefore, without presumption, 
anticipate the pleasure we shall afford to ai! denomi- 

nations of Christians, by giving them, tm a cheap 
form, this very interesting portion of ecclesiastical 
history. | 

We have another reason for making this Aree | 

tion. Many complaints have been wiaitta that the 
Boston Clergy have been “slanderously reported” 
to be Unitarians. ‘This pamphlet will shew who 
are their “ slanderers,” if indeed they are entitled to 
this character, and exculpaie some who have been 
falsely accused in this thing.* | 

"Yo evince the impartiality of Mr. Relsham, as re- 
spects the body of Christians in this country, whose 
history he has written, and to shew that his testimony 
concerning them is entitled to full confidence, bis re- 
ligious creed, (for #nglish Unitarians have creeds, 
and long ones too, though their American’ brethren 
profess to have none) and from his own pen, is sub- 
joined, and is as follows :— igs. 

«y shall now proceed to exhibit a concise view of Rational 
Christianity in its connexion with Natural Religion. | 

“ Of Rational Religion, the first and fundamental principle 
is, that the Maker of the universe is infinitely powerful, wise, 


* See pages 38, 41, and 44, of this pamphlet, 


6 
and good, and that it is impossible for him to act in contradie- 
tion to his essential attributes. | 

“Gop 1s Love. Infinite benevolence alone prompted him te 
action. And infinite benevolence, combined with unerring wis- 
dom, and supported by irresistible power, will infallibly accom- 
plish its purpose in the best possible manner.. It appears in 
fact, that a limited quantity of evil, both natural and moral, 
was necessary to the production of the greatest possible good. 
Whence this necessity arises, we know not; but that it could 
not be avoided ina system upon the whole the best, we are well 
assured; for God would not choose evil for its own sake. Evil 
thereto. is introduced and permitted, not beeause it is approv- 
ed, but because it is unavoidable. It is in its own nature’‘tempo- 
rary and self-destruetive ; and inthe view of the Deity it is ab- 
sorbed and lost in the contemplation of its ultimate beneficial 
effects, so that to him the whole system appears wise, beautiful 
and good. 

“ God is the Former, the Father, and Benefactor of the hu- 
man race, whom for wise reasons, uiknown to us, but perfectly 
consistent, no doubt, with his magnificent plan of universal or- 
der and happiness, he has been pleased to place in cireumstan- 
ces of frailty and danger, the natural consequence of which, in 
their progress through life, is the contraction of a certain de- 
gree of moral pollution, which, in the nature of things, and. by 
the divine appointment, exposes them to a proportionate de- 
gree of misery here or hereafter. 

“ But this fact by no means proves a preponderance of vice 
and misery in the world; otherwise we must conclude that the 
Maker of the world, whose character we learn only from his 
works, is a weak or a malignant being. The truth is, that al- 
though the quantity of vice and misery actually existing is very 
considerable, there is nevertheless, upon the whole, a very great 
preponderance of good in general, and, with few, if any excep- 
tions, in every individual in particular. 

‘Lhe almost universal desire of life and dread of dissolution, 
- amounts to a strong presumption, that life is in general a bles- 
sing. And the disgrace universally attached to flagrant vice, 
proves that such vice is not common. Character is the sum to- 
tal of moral and intellectual habits, and the proportion ef vir- 
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tuous habits, in the worst. characters, execeds that of vicious 
ones. But no character takes the denomination of virtuous 
unless all the habits are on the side of virtue: whereas one 
evil habit is sufficient to stamp a character vicious. 

“God cannot be unjust to any of his creatures. Having 
brought men into existence and placed them in cireumstances of 
imminent peril, though in the nature of things misery is neces- 
sarily connected with vice, we may certainly conelude that 
none of the creatures of God in such, or in any cireumstances, 
will ever be made eternally miserable. Indeed it is plainly re- 
pugnant to the justice of God, that the existence to any of his 
intelligent creatures, should be upon the whole a curse. 

“The light of philosophy affords a few plausible arguments 
for the doctrine of a future life: there are some appearances 
physical and moral, which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
upon any other supposition. But since the sentient powers are 
suspended by death, and admit of no revival but by the revival 
of the man, a fact the expectation of which is entirely unsup- 
ported both by experience and analogy, the speculations of phi- 
fosophy would commonly, and almost necessarily, terminate in 
the disbelief of a future existence. 

‘Here divine revelation offers its seasonable and welcome 
aid. God has commissioned his faithful and holy servani, 
Jesus of Nazareth, to teach the universal resurrection of the 
dead, and by his own resurrection to confirm and exemplify 
his doctrine. 

*“‘ Jesus hath authoritatively taught, that the wicked will be 
raised to suffering; nor could it possibly be otherwise, if they 
are to be raised with the same system of habits and feelings 
with which they descended to the grave, and without which 
their identity would be lost. But since eternal misery for tem- 
porary Crimes is inconsistent with every principle of justice, 
and since a resurrection from previous insensibility to indefinite 
misery, to be succeeded by absolute annihilation, is a harsh 
supposition, contrary to all analogy, and not to be admitted but 
_ upon the clearest evidence, we are naturally led to conelude, 
that the sufferings of the wicked will be remediai, and that they 
will terminate in a complete purification from moral disorder, 
and iv their ultimate restoration to virtne and happiness. In 
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this conclusion we seem to be justified hy those passages in the 
apostolical writings | which declare, that the blessings of the 
gospel shall be far more extensive than the walutlities of the 
fall, and that Christ shall reign till all things shall be subdit: 
ed unto him. (Rom. v.—4 Cor. xv.) 

“The apostles were commanded to preach the gospel to the 
idolatrous heathen as well as to the chosen family of Abraham, 
and they were authorized to confirm their doctrine by miracles. 
These extraordinary powers are in the Seriptures called the 
Spirit of God, and the Holy Spirit; and the great change 
whieh took place in the views, feelings, and character of pha- 
risaic Jews and idolatrous heathen, when they sincerely pro- 
fessed the Christian faith, is called, a new creation, regenera- 
tion, rising from the dead, and the like. And as conversion to 
Christianity was usually produced by the evidence of miracles, 
this new creation, regeneration, sanctification, or passing from 
death to life, is in this sense aseribed to the Spirit of God. 

* The Jews, having been chosen by God to peculiar privile- 
ges, entertained a very high notion of their own dignity, and 
expressed themselves in the most contemptuous language of the 
idolatrous gentiles, who were not in covenant with Jehovah. 
Of themselves they spoke as a chosen and a holy nation, sons 
of God, and heirs of the promises. But the heathens were re- 
presented as sinners, as aliens, as enemies to God, and the like. 
In allusion to which forms of expression, the converted gentiles 
being entitled equally with converted Jews, to the blessings of 
the new dispensation, they are therefore said to be forgiven, 
reconciled, and saved, to be fellow-citizens with the saints, ae 
of the household of God. 

“The death of Jesus is sometimes called A ab ebabhind: he- 
cause it put an end to the Mosaic economy, and introduced a 
new aud more liberal dispensation, under which the gentiles, 
who were before regarded as enemies, are admitted into a state 
of amity and reconciliation ; that is, into a state of privilege 
similar to that of the Jews. It is also oceasionally called a 
sacrifice, being the ratification of that new covenant into which 
God is btbaed to enter with his human offspring, by which a 

resurrection to :mmortal life and happiness is promised, without 
 distinetion, to all who are truly virtuous. Believers in Clirist 
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are also said to have redemption through his blood, because they 
are released by the Christian covenant from the yoke of the 
ceremonial law, and from the bondage of idolatry. Dr. Taylor 
has in general well explained these Jewish phrases in his ad- 
mirable Key to the apostolic writings, prefixed to his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans. mare 

' The Scriptures contain a faithful and credible account of 
the ‘Christian doctrine, which is the true word of God: but 
they are not themselves the word of God, nor do they ever as- 
sume that tide: and it is highly improper to speak of them as 
such, as it leads inattentive readers to suppose they were writ- 
ten under a plenary inspiration, to which they make no preten- 
sion, and as such expressions expose Christianity unnecessarily 
to the eavils of unbelievers. 

“ Christianity sums up the whole of human duty in the love 
ef God and our neighbour; and requiring that all our time 
should be employed to the best account, and that every action 
should be censecrated to God, lays no stress upon ritual obser- 
vations, and expressly abolishes that distinction of days, which 
formed so conspicuous a feature in the Mosaic institute. Toa 
true Christian every day is a Sabbath, every place is a temple, 
and every action of life an act of devotion. A Christian is not 
required to be more holy, nor permitted to take greater liberties 
upon one day than upon another. Whatever is lawful or ex- 
pedient upon one day of the week is, under.the Christian dis- 
pensation, equally lawful and expedient on any other day. 
Public worship, however, must be conducted at stated intervals s 
and it has been usual from the earliest times for Christians to 
assemble together, on the first day of the week, to commemorate 
the death and to celebrate the resurrection of their Master. 

‘‘This appears to me to be the true doctrine of reason and 
revelation, in which the God of nature is not represented as 
frowning over his works, and like a mereiless tyrant daoming 
his helpless creatures to eternal misery, with the arbitrary ex- 
eeption of a chosen few ; but as the wise, benevolent, and impar- 
tial parent of his rational offspring, who is training them all, 
under various precesses of intellectual and moral discipline, to 
perfect virtue and everlasting felicity. Such is the God of my 
faith and adoration, the God of nature and:of revelation, the 
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sod and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that God whose ex- 
istence, attributes, and government are the joy and confidence 
of every enlightened and virtuous believer.”’* 

“‘ Jesus is indeed now alive. But as we are totally ignorant 
of the place where he resides, and of the ocenpations in which 
he is engaged, there can be no proper foundation for religious 
addresses to him, nor of gratitude for favors now received, nor 
yet of confidence in his future interposition in our behalf?} 


MR. LINDSEY’S CREED. 
*‘ There is Onz Gop, one single person who is God, the 
sole Creator and Sovereign Lord of all things. 
“The holy Jesus was a man of the Jewish nation, the ser- 
yant of this God, highly honoured and distinguished by him. | 
“The Spirit, or Holy Spirit, was not a person or intelligent 
being, but only the extraordinary power or gift of God, first te 
our Lord Jesus Christ himself in his life time, and afterwards 
to the Apostles and many of the first Christians, to impower 
them to preach and propagate the Gospel with suceess.” 


Vhe above Creeds are strictly Unitarian ; or more properly 
what divines in this country would denominate Socinian. They 
do net embrace the 4rian idea of the pre-existence of Christ’s 
human soul, or that he originally possessed a super-angelie na- 
‘ture; or that his sufferings and death were in any sense to be 
considered as propitiatory, or that divine honours were due to 
him. The Lnglish Unitarians reject these opinions as absurd, 
and maintain the simple humanity of Jesus. § Of this charac- 
ter is the Unitarianism, the history of whose progress in this 
country is given in the following pages. _ 

April 8d, 1815. 


* See Belsham’s Review of Wilberforce’s Treatise, Letter 5 

¢ See Letter VILL in the forementioned_swork. 

t+ See Memoirs of Lindsey, p. 212. 

§ See Dr. Lardner’s opinion on this subject, as quoted by Mr. Belsham 
(Lite of Lindsey) p. 219--220, note. 


AMERICAN UNITARIANISM, &c, 


Unitarian Liturgy adopted by the Congregation at 
the Ring’s Chapel at Boston, in New-Hngland. 
Mr. Lindsey corresponds with Dr. Freeman, Mr. 
Vanderkemp, Sc. Progress and present state of 
the Unitarian Churches in America. 


THE grand theological controversies which ex- 
eited so much attention, and were conducted with so 
much animosity, in England, could not fail to attract 
notice in America, and especially in the New-Eng- 
land States, where a maniiness of character, a decen- 
ey of morals, and a serious though not universally 
enlightened spirit of piety, dispose the minds of con- 
siderable numbers to religious enquiries, and where 
freedom of investigation suffers no restraint from the 
civil power. It was with great pleasure that Mr. 
Lindsey received information in the year 1786, from 
a respectable correspondent, (the Rey. I. Smith, af- 
terwards Librarian to the University of Cambridge, in 
N.England,) that the principal Episcopalian Chureh 
in Boston had consented to the introduction of a Li- 
turgy reformed nearly upon the plan of that which 
had been adopied in Kssex-Street and perfectly Uni- 
farian.* The Minister of this congregation, which 


* In Mr. Freeman’s first letter to Mr. Lindsey, dated Jaly 7, 
1786, he tells his venerable correspondent, “ Vhe Liturgy of 
our church was during a long time unpopular. But your ap- 
probation, the note of Dr. Price annexed to a letter of Dr. Lush, 
and the mention which Dr. Priestley is pleased to make of it 
in his sermon upon the fifth of November, have raised it in es- 
teem. It now seems to be acknowledged that that book cannot 
be very absurd which is praised by men of such great learning 
and abilities, and who have been so long known and so justly 
admired in this country. I wish the work was more worthy of 
your approbation. Lean only say that I endeavoured to make 
it so by attempting to intreduee your Liturgy entire. But the 
people of the Chapel were not ripe for so great a change. Some 
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assembled at what was called the King’s Chapel, was 
the Rev. James Freeman, and is described by his 
friend as “a young man ofa great deal of knowledge 
and good sense, and of an excellent disposition.” 
Some of his hearers left him on account of the change 
imtroduced into the service ; but the majority adhered 
to him, and the congregation flourished under him. 
He was for some time under considerable embarrass- 


defects and improprieties I was under the necessity of retain- 
ing, for the sake of inducing them to omit the most exceptiona- 
hle parts of the old service, the Athanasian prayers. Perhaps 
in some future day, when their minds become more enlightened, 
they.may censent to a further alteration.” | 

The writer of this memoir is happy to add, that the day of 
mereased light and liberality, predieted by this enlightened re- 
former, is now arrived, and that Dr. Freeman has himself lived 
to see his own prediction verified. In a new edition of the 
Boston Liturgy, printed in the year 1811, a copy of which the 
writer has had the honour to receive as a present from the 
Ministers, Wardens, and Vestry of the King’s Chapel, nothing 
is to be found which is inconsistent with the purest principles 
of Unitarian worship as such, and with a very few alterations, 
chiefly verbal, it might be made perfectly unobjeetionable. 
May it long be the eflicacious means of supporting the parity 
and simplicity of Christian worship, and diffusing a spirit of 
rational piety! 

Mr. Freeman further proceeds to state the progress which 
Unitarian principles were making in the United States, and 
particularly in New-England. This he imputes to the many 
excellent books published in England, and to Mr. Lindsey’s 
Works in particular, which were much read and with great ef- 
fect. The sermons and conversation of some Clergymen in 
New-England also contributed their share: and amongst these 
he mentions the Rev. Mr. Hazlitt, a pious, zealous and intelli- 
gent English minister, who since his return to Engiand is set- 
tled at Wem in Shropshire. Mr. Freeman speaks of himself 
as particularly indebted to the instructions and conversation of 
this respectable person. ‘I bless the day,” says he, * when 
that honest man first landed in this cenntry.” In another let- 
ter dated June, 1789, Mr. Freeman writes, “ Before Mr. Haz- 
fitt came to Boston, the Trinitarian doxology was almost uni- 
versally used. ‘Uhat honest, good man prevailed upon several 
vespectable ministers to omit it. Since his departure, the num- 
her of those who repeat only scriptural doxologies has greatly 
inereased, so that there are now many churches in whieh the 
worship is strietly Unitarian. 
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ment for-want of episcopal ordimation, upon which 
some of his hearers laid much stress, though in the 
estimation of the more judicious members of” liis con- 
gregation, as well as of Mr. Freeman himself, it was 
rather a matter of expedience than necessity. ‘Lo 
avoid, however, giving unnecessary ciience, he ap- 
plied for orders first io Bis! hop Seabury, who had 
lately been consecrated by the non juring bishops of 
Scotland, and who exercised his jurisdiction over the 
episcopal churches in Connecticut, but this preiate, 
being a rigid Calvinist, would not lay hands upon his 
suspected brother. Application was then made to 
Dr. Provost, who had been elected bishop of the pro- 
vince of New-York, and who together with Dr. W hite 
had been consecrated to the episcopal office by the 
prelates of the church of England. ‘This genileman, 
who had been a pupil to Dr. Jebb, was a nan of great 
learning, of liberal sentiments, and of deep piety. 

‘At the Convention of the episcopal clergy at Phila- 
delphia, he had himself preposed a very important 
alteration in the Litany, viz. to leave out ihe invo- 
cations to the Son, the Holy Ghost, and the ‘Trinity 3 
and to retain only the first, which is addressed * to 
God the Father Almighty, the Maker of heaven and 
earth.’ ‘To this worthy prelate, therefore, the mem- 
bers of the congregation at the King’s Chapel repeat- 
edly applied to obtain episcopal ordiifation for their 
respected minisier, But the bishop, perhaps unwib 

ling to give offence to his weaker brethren, referred 
the matter to the next Convention at Philadelphia ; 
which determined Mr. Freeman’s friends, who had 
reason to apprehend, that whatever might be the in. 

formation and liberality of some individuals, the ma- 
jority would decide against him, to ordain their own 
pastor at home. ‘This solemn rite, therefore, was 
performed, with the previous approbation of many 
persons of high character and worth who had heen 
consulted upon the occasion, on Sunday the a8th of 
November, 1787, according to a form suggesied by 
Governor "Bowdoin, a gentleiwan, whuse iearning, 
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good sense, and merit, as Mr. Freeman expresses ‘it 
in bis letter to Mr. Lindsey, “would give a sanction 
to any sentiment which he espouses,” though the ho- 


nourable Gevernor was not a member of the King’s 


Chapel congregation. “The whole ceremony,” says 


Mr. Freeman, “was performed with great décency 
and solemnity in the presence of a very numerous as- 
sembly. Deep attention was impressed upon every 
countenance, and many of the advocates for religious 
liberty, of our own and other churches, could not for- 
bear expressing their sensibility by tears of joy.” 
The form used upon this interesting occasion is pub- 
lished by Mr. Lindsey in Vindicie Priestleiane, who 
there expresses his entire approbation of it. All dit- 
ficulties were at length surmounted: the remaining 
scruples of those who were advocates for episcopal 
ordination gradually subsided,* and the cause of the 


* In tenderness to the prejudices of some worthy members of 
the congregation, a vote was passed by the Society, that Mr. 
Freeman’s ordination should be confirmed by an episcopal im- 
position of hands, if it could be at any future time convenient- 
ly procured without sacrificing their own religious sentiments. 
But a cireumstance occurred shortly afterwards, which contri- 
bated more effectually to overrule the scruples of those who 
were unsatisfied, than any thing which Mr. Freeman or his 
friends could say or write upon the subject. This was the or- 
dination of a clergyman at Boston by Bishop Seabury. 

“if any prejudices remained upon the minds of my people 
in favour of episcopal ordination,” says Mr. Freman in a letteer 
to Mr. Lindsey, dated October 45, 1788, * what you say in your 
book, the Vindicize Priestleiance, would effectually remove them. 
But they are already cured of all prepossessions of that nature. 
i mentioned in a former letter, that Bishop Seabury had ordain- 
ed a priest in Boston. ‘he members of my congregation in 
general attended. ‘They were so shocked w ith the service, par- 
ticularly with that part where the bishop pretends to commu- 
nicate the Holy Ghost and the power of forgiving sins, which 
he accompanied with the acUion of breathing: on the candidate, 
that they now congratulate me upon having ‘eseapied what they 
consider as little short of blasphemy. Few of them had ever 
read, or at least attentively considered, the Ordination service. 
Since they have heard it, 1 have frequently been seriously ask- 
ed by them, whether I would have submitted to so absurd a form, 
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congregation continued to flourish under the auspices 
of this | pious and exemplary preacher for upwards of 
twenty years. Since January, 1809, Mr. now Dr. 
Freeman has been associated with a colleague, the 
Rev. Samuel Cary, who, if we may judge by the 
specimen of his talents and spirit in the sermon which 
he delivered on the day of his ordination, and by the 
esteem and affection expressed in the charge of his 
revered associate, is worthy of the honourable situa- 
tion which he occupies, and is well qualified to car- 
ry on the cause in which his excellent colleague has 
been so long and so successfully engaged. May this 
holy cause continue to prosper in their hands, and 
when the chief mhepbard shall appear, may they re- 
ceive a crown of glory ! 

As a further means of diffusing the important doe- 
trines of the preper Unity of God, and the simple 
humanity of Jesus Christ, Mr. Lindsey made a pre- 
sent of his own and of Dr. Priestley’s Theological 
Works to the Library of Harvard College, in the Uni- 


I coufess that Tam eonvineed I should have acted wrong iff 
had doneit. IT shudder when I reflect to what moral danger I 
exposed myself in soliciting ordination of the American bishops, 
for I certainly never believed that they had the power of con- 
veying the Holy Spirit.” 

Bishop Seabury might be, and probably was a very honest 
man. How far -his wisdom kept pace, with his honesty, the 
following anecdote may assist the reader to judge. This vene- 
rable prelate, after having been invested, or imagined himself 
invested, with extraordinary powers by the manual imposition 
of a few obscure and ignorant priests in Seotland, when he had 
returned to Connecticut, wrete to Dr. Stiles, the president of 
the College, the learned friend and correspondent of Dr. Pri ice, 
that it was his intention to be atthe annual meeting of the in- 
stitution, but that he “ hoped he should be reeeiv ed with pro- 
per distinction, and that his precedency wonid be allowed in 
the place alotted to him.” ‘To which the learned president 
sent back a courteous answer: “ That they should be very 
glad to see Bishop Seabury, but that he could not promise him 
any such mark of distinction as he expected. One thing how- 
ever he could engage for, and would assure him of, that he 
would meet with a hundred and ninety-one as good Bishops as 
himself.”” 
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versity of Cambridge in New-England; for which, 
“as avery Vv aluable and acceptable present, ” he re 
ecived the thanks of the President and Fellows. 
These books were read with great avidity by the stu- 
dents. But thongh there is great reason to believe 
that the seed thus sown took deep root, and that in 
many instances it produced an abtindant’ harvest ¢ 
and though miany persons eminent for rank and talent 
in the New-England States* openly avowed the 
Unitarian creed, “it does not appear that any numer- 
ous societies of Christians have hitherto followed the 
example of the congregation at the King’s Chapel in 
making a public profession of the Unitarian doctrine. 
fn Mareh, 1792, an Unitarian congregation was 
formed at Portland, a considerable town of the dis- 
trict of Maine, in the north- eastern part of the State 
of Massachusetts. The wort thy founder of this socie- 
ty was the Reverend Thomas Oxnard, a man of good 
talents, of sincere piety and of ardent zeal, who had 
for some years officiated as minister of the episcopa- 
lian church at Portland, and who had been convinced 
of the truth of the Unitarian doctrine by reading the 
works of Dr. Priestley and Mr. Lindsey, with whieh 
he had been supp shied by his friend Mr. Mreeman. 
Through the same means, and by the publie and pri- 
vate instructions of this good man, in the course of a 
few years, many other persons ef property and respee- 


* «Gov. Bowdoin,” says Mr. Lindsey’s worthy ecorrespon- 
dent, “is a eritic in biblical learning. Gen. Knox, one of the 
most distinguished officers in the late. war, is an admirer of 
such anihors as Edward Search. General Lincoln, our pre- 
sent worthy Lieutenant-Governor, appears uniformly and open- 
ly the fr iend of those doctrines that you approve. ‘There are 
many others besides, in our Legislature, of similar sentiments. 
While so many of our great men are thus on the side of truth 
and free inquiry, they will necessarily influence many of the 
common people. As we have no establishment to oppose, the 
same zeal which is felt in England cannot be expected in this 
country 3; but Rational Chr istianity will, I doubt not, make a 
rapid though not very eda: progress. This letter was wril+ 
ten in i7SS. , 
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tability of character embraced and avowed the same 
principles. ‘1 cannot,” says this worthy man ina 
letter dated November, 1788, “ express to you the 
avidity with which these Unitarian publications are 
sought after. Our friends here are clearly convinced 
that the Unitarian doctrine will soon become the pre- 
vailing opinion in this country; which must afiord 
great pleasure to those good men, Mr. Lindsey and 
Dr. Priestley. Vhree years ago, 1 did not know a 
single Unitarian in this part of the country besides 

myself : : and new, entirely from the various publica- 
tions you have furnished, a decent society might 
be collected frem this and the neighbouring towns. 
When you again write to Mr. Lindsey, you may as- 
sure him in the most positive terms that his and Dr. 
Priestley’s publications have had, and probably will 
have, great effects in this part of the country ; which 
Tam sure must afford him great satisfaction.” 

Agreeably to this account, the doctrine of the pro- 
per Unity of God made a progress so rapid in the 
town and vicinage of Portland, that in the beginning 
of the year 1792 an effort was made to introduce a 
reformed Liturgy into the episcopal church; which 
being resisted hy one or two leading members of the 
congregation, the Unitarians, who constituted a con- 
siderable majority of the society, seceded from the 
rest ; and forming themselves into a separate church, 
they chose the Reverend Mr. Oxnard to be their mi- 
nister; and being denied the use of the episcopal cha- 
pel, they assembled for religious worship at one of the 
public school. houses, which was large and commodi- 
ous, and where they carried on the worship of the One 
God with increasing popularity and success. 

About the same fime another society for Unitarian 
worship was formed at Saco, a ‘populous village about 
_ twenty miles distant from Portland, under the auspi- 
ees of Mr. Thatcher, a gentleman of large property 
and of excellent character, who was repeatedly re- 
turned as representative in Congress for the northern 
district in the State of Massachusetts. Mr. Thatcher 
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Was originally an unbeliever; but possessing a can- 
did and inquisitive mind, he became a very sincere 
and rational Christian, in consequence of reading Dr. 
Priestley’s Works; and, as Mr. Lindsey’s corres- 
pondent expresses i it, “the influence of our divine re- 
ligion became very. evident in his life and manners.” 

This gentleman, by his conversation, his occasional 
publications, by lending Unitarian books, and by the 
great influence of his moral and religious character, 
contributed much to diffuse rational and pure Chris- 
tianity in the vicinity of his residence, and formed at 
Saco a congregation of Unitarian Christians, which 
was for some time connected with that at Portland, 
but afterwards became sufficiently numerous and re- 
spectable to maintain a separate minister. In Eng- 
land the spirit of the times is more liberal than ihe 
spirit of the laws. In America it is the reverse; and 
the bigotry of individuals sometimes labours to coun- 
teract the unlimited freedom of faith and worship, 
which is the glory of the Constitution of the United 
States. "The active zeal of Mr. Thatcher, in pro- 
moting the worship of One God in opposition to un- 
scriptural formularies and creeds, excited the malig- 
nant efforts of some of his bigoted neighbours to op- 
pose his re-election to a seat in Congress. But the 
high character, the approved patriotism, and the dis- 
ting enished talents of that honourable gentleman se- 
cured him an easy triumph over the mean attacks of 
ignorance and envy, and he was again returned by a 
great majority. 

Upon the formation of the first Unitarian Sweiety's im 
the district of Maine, Mr. Lindsey’s intelligent cor- 
respondent makes the following just and important 
observations, in a letter dated May 21, 1792. 

‘‘T consider the establishment of this society as an 
event peculiarly favourable to the progress of Unita- 
rianism in this country. The eastern division of this 
State, commonly called the province of Maine, of 
which Portland is the capital, is one of the most 
Rourishing parts of a United Siates. It is rapidly 
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increasing in population and in wealth. Portland, 
which under the name of Falmouth was almost total. 
ly destroyed during the last war, has now become a 
large and respectable town, and bids fair in the course 
of half a century torival Boston. Like other capital 
towns, it will probably infiuence the opinions of the 
surrounding country. It may be expected, therefore, 
that Unitarianism will grow with its growth, and be 
widely diffused. What. favours this expectation is, 
that one of the ministers of the town, a very liberal and 
enlightened man, is upon very good terms with the 
Unitarian Society, and not disposed to discountenance 
them. In sentiment, he professes to be a Sabellian. 
The other ministers in the neighbourhood are in ge- 
neral ignorant and some of them vicious. ‘The con- 
sequence is, that there is less appearance of religion 
in the province of Maine than in any other part of 
New-England. I have no doubt, therefore, that a 
number of Unitarians, possessing that purity of morals 
for which they are generally distinguished, will have 
a great effect, not only in diffusing rational senti- 
ments, but also in reforming the practice of their fel- 
low-citizens. I give this not merely as my own opi- 
nion, but as the opinion of some gentlemen who are 
best informed in the State of the province of Maine. 
The establishment of a rational Christian society, and 
the happy changes which are to be expected in future, 
must, Sir, ina pea measure be ascribed to the books 
which you have sent over. What, therefore, must 
be your triumph, when you reflect that you have en- 
lightened the minds of your fellow Christians, and. 
that you will probably be the means of turning many 
to righteousness |” 

How far this worthy and ardent correspondent of 
Mr. Lindsey was warranted in the sanguine expecta- 
tions he expresses of the success and beneficial effects 
of the Unitarian doctrine in the New-England States, 
does not very distinctly appear. In 1788 he states to 
his venerable friend, that the Socinian scheme is less 
frightful than it was some years ago, and begins ta 
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have some public advocates. The only minister, 
however, who then preached in favour of it was Mr. 
Bentley, of Salem, a fellow-collegian and intimate 
friend of the writer, who describes him as “a young 
man of a bold independent mind, of streng natural 
powers, and of more skill in the learned languages 
than any person of his years in the State.” This 
gentleman had the good fortune to be connected with 
a congregation uncommonly. liberal, who were not 
alarmed at any Improvements, and who were pleased 
with the mtroduction of Bishop Lowth’s translation 
of Isaiah, and of other improved translations of the 
prophetic Scriptures, in preference to the common 
Knglish version, which was a liberty that few of the 
ministers in New-England would be allowed to take. 
in 1793, Unitarianism remained at Portland in the 
state in which it had been settled the preceding year : 
but the Clergy in the neighbourhood of Saco having 
passed a censure upon these opinions as unsound and 
‘heretical, the consequence of this attack was an able 
defence of the doctrine by its advocates in that vicin- 
age, and a subscription for building an Unitarian 
church. In the year 1794, the same respectable 
epure spondent communicates to his venerable friend 

he progress which the doctrine and worship of the 
rt true God, the Father, were making in the south- 
ern districts of the State of Massachusetts. < The 
eounties of Plymouth, Barnstable and Bristol, were 
the first part of New-England settled by the English ; 
and till the year 1692, “when they were annexed to 
Massachusetts, constituted a distinct province. ‘The 
first settlers were a religious and industrious people, 
of more candid minds and less disposed to persecution 
than the settlers of Massachusetts. ‘Though the coun- 
try is barren, yet it has become one of the most popu- 
lous districts of the United States. The inhabitants 
are enlightened and virtuous. Crimes are unknown ; 
and there has not been a capital execution for upwards 
ef sixty years. Such characters are valuable aequi- 
sitions ta the eause of truth. It must give you plea- 
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sure, therefore, to learn that two ministers, one in the 
county of Plymouth, and the other in the county of 
Barnsiable, have lately come forward and openly op- 
posed the doctrine of the Trinity. Thetr preaching 
has made a deep impression, and converts have been 
multiplied. In Barnstable county in particular, there 
is a very large body of Unitarians.” 

This letter was written not long after the worthy 
writer had received intelligence of Mr. Lindsey’s re~ 
signation of the pastoral office, on account, not of de- 
clining health, but of advanced age; and I cannot 
deny myself the gratification of transcribing Dr. ¥ree- 
man’s excellent and judicious reflections upon that oe- 
easion. | fervently pray, dear sir, that your health 
may long be preserved, and that your old age may be 
as happy as the meridian of your life has been active 
and useful. You now enjoy the fruits of your labours. 
You have reclaimed many from the errors of idolatry 
and superstition. You have diffused knowledge and 
truth not only in England but America. But what is 
most to your honour, though you have displayed all 
the zeal of a reformer, yet you have possessed none 
of that bitterness of spirit with which reformers are 
too often infected. In your numerous works I find 
no harsh expressions or malignant censures. I con- 
template this part of your character with peculiar 
pleasure; and though L ain conscious I am frequent- 
ly more angry with error and bigotry than a Chris- 
tian ought to be, yet I ardently desire to imitate your 
candour and mildness of temper. Excuse this praise ; 
it is suggested to me by your two last excellent dis- 
courses.” ‘This is a high and at the same time a 
discriminating and justly merited eulogy, and must no 
doubt have been gratifying to the venerable person to 
whom it was addressed ; whose great humility would, 
however, lead him to disclaim in part, at least, his 
title to it. 

In a letter dated May 24th, 1796, the amiable and 
candid writer expresses some ‘little doubt, whether his 
zeal may not have induced him inadvert ‘ently to ex- 
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ageerate the success of Unitarian principles'in the 
United States ; and he endeavours to give a correct 
account of the actual state ef the publie mind upon 
this subject. As this is the last of Dr. Freeman’s 
letters upon the state of Unitarianism in America, 
which is in my possession, and as it contains a more 
general view of the case than he had before exhibited, 
E shall make no apology for the length of the extract: 
‘“‘ 1 consider it,’”’ says this intelligent correspondent 
to his venerable friend, ‘as one of the most happy 
effects which have resulted from my feeble exertions 
in the Unitarian cause, that they have introduced me 
to the knowledge and friendship of some of the most 
valuable characters. of the present age; men of 
enlightened heaGs, of pious and benevolent hearts ; 
quibuscum vivere amem, quibuscum obire libens. 
<< Though it is a standing article of most of our secial 
libraries, “that nothing of a 1 controversial nature should 
be purchased, yet any book which is presented is free- 
ly accepted. L have found means, therefore, of intre- 
ducing into them some of the Unitarian Tracts with 
which you have kindly furnished me. There are few 
persons who have not read them with avidity ; and 
when read, they cannot fail to make an impression 
upon the minds of many. SHfrom these and other 
causes, the Unitarian doctrine appears to be still up- 
ou the increase. J am acquainted with a number of 
ministers, particularly in the southern part of this 
iiaie, who avow and publicly preach this sentiment, 
"Fhere are others more cautious, who content them- 
elves with leading their hearers, by a course of ra 
tional but prudent sermons, gradually and insensibly 
toembrace it. ‘Though this latter mode is not what 
I entirely approve, yet it produces good effects. Kor 
the people are thus kept out of the Teach of false opl- 
nions, and are prepared for the impressions which will 
be made on them by more bold and ardent successors, 
who will probably be raised up when these timid cha- 
racters are removed off the stage. In the eastern 
part of this State, or what is called the District gf 
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Maine, the Unitarian doctrine also makes progtess, 
as I have just been informed by a worthy and judici- 
ous minister from that quarter. The Clergy are ge- 
nerally the first who begin to speculate : but the peo- 
ple soon follow, where they are so much accustomed 
to read and enquire. 

‘In the accounts which I give you of the state of 
religious opinions in this country, T always endeavour 
not to exaggerate, sensible that every zealous man 
(and I confess that Tam zealous) is naturally dispos- 
ed to rate his own party as highly as he can. ‘It is 
possible that Unitarianism may be losing gtound in 
one quarter while it is gaining it in another, and that 
Iimay not perceive or may not attend to the former. 
Indeed, I confess and lament that the opinion is 
scarcely known in the largest part of this vast Repub- 
lic. It flourishes chiefiy in New-England; but not 
much in Connecticut, Rhode- Island, New- Hamp- 
shire, and the western ebaated of Massachusetts. A 
few seeds have been sown in Vermont, and an abun- 
dant harvest has been produced in the vicinity of 
SKoston and the counties directly south of it. Tn 
Pennsylvania, much may be expected from the la- 
bours of Dr. Priestley.”—It is now upwards of fifteen 
years since this letter was written ; and though it can- 
not reasonably be doubted that the important doctrines 
of the unrivalled supremacy and sole worship of the 
Father, and of the proper humanity of Jesus Christ, 
have during that period been gradually advancing in 
a country so favourable to freedom of enquiry ; yet it 
may justly be questioned whether the progress of truth 
has been quite so rapid, visible, or extensive, as the 
zeal of this ingenuous and ardent lover of truth 
prompted him to expect. Dr. Priestley’s personal 
minisiry in the United States was attended with very 
little apparent success.” In Northumberland, where 
he resided, he collected but few proselytes 5 and in’ 
Philadelphia, where the chapel in which he preached 
was at first crowded with the principal characters in 
the United States, he was afterwards for some reason 
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or other almost deseried. Yet here his labours were 
not wholly ineffectual. Since Dr. Priestley’s decease 
a small, but highly respectable congregation, has been 
formed, in which, till a regular minister can be pro- 
cured, a few of the most intelligent and best informed 
members conduct the service by turns ; and the socie- 
ty, upon the whole, is increasing, though some who 
once professed zeal in the cause have turned their 
backs upon it. ‘The Unitarians in Philadelphia are 
now erecting a chapel for religious worship, to which 
many of different persuasions have contributed liber- 
ally.) 

Another Unitarian congregation has been forrieth 
at Oldenbarneveld, a new settlement in the back 
country of the state of New-York, under the patron- 
age of Col. Mappa, a gentleman of a truly respecta- 
ble character, and of considerable property and in- 
fluence in that district, aided by the exertions of the 
Rev. Frederick Adrian Vanderkemp, a learned and 
pious emigrant from Holland, whose zeal for the doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity bas exposed him to many 
difficulties and privations. ‘This church was, for a 
few years, under the pastoral inspection of the Rey. 
John Sherman, who in the year 1805 was dismissed, 
on account of his Unitarian principles, from his office 
as minister of the first church at Mansiield in Con- 
necticut, where he had officiated upwards of eight 
years with great and increasing acceptance and suc- 
cess. Of the circumstances which led to this separa- 
tion, and of the inquisitorial spirit which was exerted. 
against him by the bigoted clergy in his neighbour- 
hood, he published a plain and aifecting account, a, 
copy ‘of which now lies before me. And if some ex- 
pressions of irritation have escaped him, which it 
would perhaps have been better to omit, it requires 
but little charity to make allowance for them where 
the provocation was so great and unmerited. 

This gentleman, in consequence of an attentive pe- 
rusal of the works of Mr. Lindsey and Dr. Priestley, 
hecame a sincere and zealous convert to the doctrine 
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of the proper Unily and Sole Supremacy of God, to the 
simple humanity of Jesus Christ, and to the appropria- 
tion of religious wership to the Father only. A doc- 
trine of such high importance, and so materially dif- 
fering from the popular creed, he justly conceived it: 
to be his duty to avow and teach.* And in the first 


* This worthy cenfessor’s plain and artless narrative of the 
feelings of his mind upon this oceasion, is well deserving of be- 
ing here transcribed, and may it make a due impression upon 
all who are placed in similar circumstances, and called out to 
similar trials ! 

“Settled,” says he, “in the sentiment that God is one person 
only, and that Jesus Christ ts a being distinet from God, de- 
pendent upon him for his existence and all his powers, I was in- 
volved in much trial and perplexity of mind with respeet to the 
eourse which duty required me to pursue. I was aware of the 
prejudices of my brethren in the ministry,- and foresaw that, 
should my sentiments be made public, they would certainly ex- 
ert themselves to destroy my ministerial and Christian stand- 
ing; that my standing with the people of my charge, 
whose confidence [ was so happy as to possess, would be endan- 
gered, if not by their own prejudices, yet by the influence and 
exertions of others; and considering the state of the American 
ehurehes, that I could hardly expect an invitation to minister to 
any people on this side of the Atlantic. Poverty, a diminution 
ef my usefulness, and the unhappy condition of my beloved fa- 
mily, stared me in the face, and conjured me to be silent re- 
specting my opinions. 

«Gn the other hand, I considered that, having avowed dif- 
ferent sentiments at my ordination, it eould not be reconciled 
to a frank and open honesty to allow the world to be deceived 
as to my real belief ;—that it is the duty of the minister of the 
Gespel to instruct men in the knowledge of its important doe- 
trines ;—that I was accountable to Ged for my conduet in this 
matter, who requires of stewards that a man be found faithful, 
and who certainly must desire his people to be acquainted with 
the truth, or he would never have revealed it ;—that no refor- 
mation from prevailing errors could take place, if those who 
are aequainted with the truth should, through the fear of per- 
seeution, conceal it from public view ;—and finally, that it is 
base and unbecoming the dignity of man, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, in this land of liberty and free inqui- 
ry, to bow down to popular absurdities and superstitions, and 
quietly to abandon the unalienable right of private judgment. 
‘These considerations determined me to put all temporal things 
at hazard, and to place my trust in that wise Providence which 
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place he communicated his change of sentiments te 
the congregation with which he was connected; when, 
to his gre eal surprize and satisfaction, he found that, 
with a single exception, they were all earnestly de- 
sirous that he should continue his connection with 
them, and that each should quietly allow to others 

the right of private judgment i in this and every other 
ease. ‘This however did not satisfy his clerical bre- 
thren, with whom, as residing in the neighbourhood, 

he had joined in a voluntary association. ~ Being duly 
informed by Deacon Southworth, the dissatisfied 
member before alluded to, of his reverend pastor’s 
departure from the faith, they first in a formal session, 
held in October, 1804, exeluded him from their so- 
ciety, and disavowed rataistertat connection with him. 

And in this measure was no injustice; for the asso- 
elated ministers had as good a right to judge of the 
truth and importance of their opinions, as Mr. Sher- 

man of his. But the zeal of these pious inguisitors 

did not stop here: they wrote an official letter to the 
church at Mansfield, stating, that they had judged it 
to be their duty to withdraw from their heretical bro- 
ther their own ministerial connexion, and pretty plain- 
ly intimating their expectation that the society would 
follow their example, and dismiss their pastor, who 
stood convicted by his own confession of many capi- 


had always been kind, and which il either deliver us from 
the evil, or inspire us with fortitude to endure it.” 

Upon these generous and pious principles did this Christian 
confessor act throngliout the whole of this arduous conflict ; and 
however his ignorant and malignant persecutors might injure his 
good name, and deprive him and itis family of the eomiorts’ of 
society, and leave them destitute of the necessaries of life, they 
eould not rob him of the imestimable treasure of an approving 
conscience. How rapidly and extensively must the cause of 
Christian truth prevail, if all who were convinced of it possess- 
ed the fortitude and zeal of Mr. Sherman! But this’ is an 
elevation of character to whieh every one cannot attain. Dif- 
ferent persons have different gifts, and are called to different. 
duties. Let every one judge impartially for himself, and can- 
didly for others. 
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talerrors. This advice, though treated with merited 
neglect by a majority of the church, nevertheless 
made a considerable i impression upon a small number 
of feeble-minded members, who, in April, 1805, ad- 
dressed a letter tothe venerable association, expressing 
their dissatisfaction with their worthy pastor for de- 
nying, as they express it, that “ the man Christ Jesus 
is truly and properly God ; 5” which, say they, “is a 
doctrine which we cannot be persuaded to give up 
but with the Bible which contains it.” And they fur- 

ther profess that “the doctrine of a ‘Trinity of Persons 
in the Godhead, as held by Calvinistic divines for 
ages, 1s a doctrine clearly taught in the holy Scrip- 

tures ;”’ and that, “ however mysterious and incom- 
prehensible, it lies at the very basis of Christianity.” 
Under these difficulties, they implore the advice of the 
reverend Association. But notwithstanding all the 
activity of Deacon Southworth, and the artifices and 
intrigues of some bigots in the neighbourhood, only 
ten signatures could be procured” to this address. 
Such however was the eagerness of the venerable bo- 
dy, and such their zeal, to exterminate heresy, that 
they immediately directed an answer to be sent to the 
complainants, advising them to have recourse to a 
Council or Consociation, which is an Ecclesiastical 
Court consisting of ministers and messengers, and in- 
vested by law with great and indefinite powers. But 
as the Consociation was to consist in a great measure 
of the same ministers of whom the Association was 
formed, who had already prejudged the cause, and 
as the congregation at Mansfield had never acknow- 

ledged the jurisdiction of this Court, they rejected the 
advice with the contempt it deserved. Nevertheless, 
as this worthy confessor saw that his unrelenting ad- 
versaries were determined to pursue every possible 
method to disturb the peace of the society, and to ac- 
complish his ruin, and being desirous of preventing the 
disastrous consequences of religious discord, he came 
to the resolution of resigning his pastoral office. ‘This 
resolution he communicated to his friends; and at his. 
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desire the church and congregation concurred with 
him in inviting, according to the custom of the coun- 
try, a Mutual Council of “respectable ministers to give 
their advice in the case, and, if they should judge it 
expedient, to grant Mr. Sherman an honourable dis- 
mission and recommendation. , 

‘This couneil assembled in October, 1805, and Mr. 
Sherman first stated his case, and the reasons which 
led him to wish to resign bis connexion with the con- 
gregation at Mansfield. After which, a deputation 
from the church, that is, from the communicants,* 
were heard on their own behalf; who stated, that 


* [It may not perhaps be known to the generality of readers, 
that, in the striet independent form of bhureh government, the 
whole power of ecclesiastical discipline, the entire manage- 
ment of the property, and the sole right of choosing or dis- 
missing a minister, is vested in the church, that is, in the body 
of communicants, of those who have been admitted into the 
communion of that church in particular, according to its pre- 
scribed forms, or who have been received by regular dismission 
from other churches. Mere subseribers have no vote, how- 
ever numerous and opulent. Mr. Howard, the celebrated phi- 
lanthropist, was the richest member, and the most liberal sup- 
perter of the congregation at Bedford ; he also jomed statedly 
in communion with the church ; but not having been regularly 
admitted into the church, he was only regarded as an oceasion- 
al communieant ; and in the choice of a minister, not the least 
attention was paid to his expressed opinion and desire, and’ a 
minister was chosen who was by no means acceptable to him. 

In Northamptonshire I recollect another instance in which a 
venerable minister of irreproachable charaeter, of most amia- 
ble manners, and unimpeached orthodoxy, was dismissed from 
his office by the church, under some trifling pretence, in oppo- 
sition to the sense of by far the most respectable part of the 
congregation. His friends appealed to a court of law, to rein- 
state tee respected minister in his office. But Lord Mans- 
field, who whatever might be his political delinquencies, was a 
most liberal and impartial judge in all eases in which the rights 
of Protestant Dissenters were concerned, demanded to sce “the 
writings of the place: and finding that they vested the com- 
mounicangs with the discretionary power of choosing and de- 
posing a minister, he dismissed the cause immediately, and — 
the worthy veteran was obliged to resign his claims. Another 
ehapel however was provided for him, where he continued to 
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though the discontented party did not ecnstitute more: 
than one third of the church, yet they plainly perceiv- 
ed that their design was first to exclude their pastor, 
and then to excommunicate their brethren. That, in 
order to prevent this schism, they had offered to the 
complainants either that they should remain unmolest- 
ed with the majority; or, that the majority, for the 
sake of peace, should dismiss their paster, in order to 
remain nivaN ested with them; or, if this would not 
satisfy their i Mr. Sherman’s friends would 
retain and maintain their own minister, and let the 
discontented party have theirs. This concessi ion, 
however, liberal as it was, did not satisfy the dissi- 
dents. Lastly, a deputation from the Congregation 
were heard before the Council, who stated, that not 
jess than nine-tenths of the society were well satistied 
with their minister, and had no desire to Dar with 
him, or to restrain him in his enquiries. ‘ Being,” 
as they express it, ‘tenacious of the right of private 
judgment, they wish to indulge their minister in the 
same : neither would they wish that he should act the 
hypocrite to gain the approbation of any man. And 
they apprehend that, in case Mr. Sherman is dis- 
missed, the society will soon be found “in a most un- 
happy situation, not likely to be settled with another 
minister for many years.” 


officiate, and was supported by his friends as long as ile lived, 

In America, it is presumed that where the independent form 
of church government prevails, this principle is in general 
maintained. But in Connecticut, they have strangely deviated 
from the original freedom ef the separate churches, by the in- 
stitution of what is called the Consociation, a sort of spiritual 
court, which was established in Connecticut in the beginning 
of the last century. ‘This court has power to interfere C upon 
all oceasions ecclesiastical,” and its censares are authorised 
and supported by the eivil power. Hach Consociation consists 
of ministers and messengers trom every congregation which be- 
jongs to it. But no congregation is compelled to join it, As 
far as its power extends, if is properly a court of mauisition 5 
and in some cases the memders have discovered too much of an 
inquisitorial spirit. 
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_ Notwithstanding however these strong facts, this 
noble profession,. and this conciliatory spirit, the pru- 
dent Council proceed, as a matter of expediency, to 
dismiss Mr. Sherman from his connection with the 
society : and while they bear honorable testimony to 
his character and talents, and “recommend him to 
the kind reception of those who may see fit to employ 
him,” they cautiously subjoin, that they “do not con- 
sider themselves as giving their approbation of Mr. 
Sherman’s peculiar phraseology or circumstantial 
difference of sentiment on the subject of the Trinity.” 
And in their subsequent advice to Mr. Sherman, they 
admonish him to guard against a bold spirit of specu- 
lation, and an inordinate love of novelty. 

It is not a little curious to contrast those differences 
of opinion which this venerable Council coolly des- 
eribes under the soft expressigns of peculiar phraseo- 
logy anda circumstantial difference of sentiment. ‘The 
man whom they gravely caution against a bold spirit 
of speculation and inordinate love of novelty, asserts 
the doctrine, that there is One God, the sole object of 
religious wership, and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus, who is the prophet 
and messenger of God. While his orthedox oppo- 
nents, to accommodate whom the Couneil think it ex- 
pedient to dismiss their exemplary pastor, maintain 
as'a doctrine essential to salvation, and which they. 
“can never give up but with the Bible which contains 
it,” that “the man Jesus is truly and properly God.” 
Is the venerable Council serious in stating differences 
so glaring and so substantial as these, as nothing more 
than a 6 “peculiar phraseology” and a “ cireumstan- 
tial difference of sentiment”? No! No! Opinions 
such as these can no more harmonize with each other 
than light and darkness, than Christ and Belial._— 
‘They who hold doctrines so diametrically opposite 
cannot be fellow-worshippers in the same temple. It 
was expedient that they should separate. So far the 
Council judged right. But the difficulty lies in dis. 
eovering the “expedicnce, the justice, the common sense 
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of making the greater submit to the less; in deciding 
in opposition to the declared principles and wishes of 
two-thirds of the church and nine-tenths of the ecn. 
gregation. It is not to be doubted that the members 
of this Council were upright and honorable men. But 
as the case now siands, it is impossible to approve of 
their decision. Why is the majority to be sacrificed 
to the minority? Why is the upright, conscientious 
enquirer after truth to fall a victim to bigotry, igno. 
rance, and intolerance? ‘his surely is a miserable 
way of promoting either truth or peace. So the mem- 
bers of this traly respectable but too timid and cautious 
Council have themselves seen reason to acknowledges 
and one of them at least has amply redeemed his 
eharacter, and has himself very lately become a fel- 
low-sufferer in the cause of truth.* 


_* This gentleman is the Rev. Abiel Abbot, late pastor of the 
first church in Coventry in the state of Connecticut, where he 
was settled in February 1795, and continued to exercise his 
ministry peaceably and acceptably for fifteen years. In Feb- 
ruary 1810, some of the members of his chureh diseovered in 
the worthy pastor symptoms of-heresy, and after some discus- 
sion the eharch applied for advice to the Association which 
assembled in October, who again referred them to the Consocia- 
tion which assembled in April, 1811. The Consociation sum- 
moned the worthy pastor to reply to the charge: but Mr. 
Abbot protested against their jurisdiction; neither himself, nor 
the church of which he was pastor, nor the congregation having 
ever joined the Consoeiation, or acknowledged its authority. 
The society likewise entered a similar protest. "Uhe Censoeia- 
tion however, nothing daunted, voted its own competency and 
authority, and in their way preceeded to examine the merits of 

the case; the result of which was, that the Rev. Abiel Abbot 

does neither preach nor belicve the dectrine of the sacred ‘Trin- 
ity ;—that he does neither preach nor believe the divinity of 
Jesus Christ ;—that he does neither preach nor believe the doe- 
trine of the atonement by the blood of Christ, nor of justifiea- 
tion by his imputed righteousness ;—and that doctrines contrary 
to these, and subversive of the Christian’s faith and hope, are 
by him taught and ineuleated, Voted, That the man who 
neither believes nor preaches the doctrines specified, is disquali- 
fied for the office of the Gospel ministry; for he has essential- 
ly renounced the Scriptures, has made shipwreck of faith, has 

enied the Messiah, &c. he Council therefore feel them=- 


Mr. Sherman being thus unexpectedly dismissed 
from a congregation where he had passed eight years 


selves required by Jesus Christ, the great God and Saviour, &e. 
to declare, and they pore do ‘declare, that the ministerial re- 
lation between the Rev. A. A. and the first church at Coven- 
try ought to be, and is dissolved, &c. 

Such at the commencement of the nineteenth century was 
the langnage, and such were the extravagant claims, of an as- 
sembly of Protestant Christian Ministers, assuming the title of 
the Consociation of the County of ‘Tolland in the State of Con- 
necticut. Neither the Fathers of the Couneil of Trent, nor 
those of Nice, nor of any intervening Council, whether gene- 
ral or special, ever pretended to higher authority, nor made a 
bolder claim to inspiration or infallibility. 

Mr. Abbet however, and his friends, the great majority of 
his society, net fecling themselves inclined to submit to the 
dictates of the inspired Council, resolved that the unwarranted 
vensure of the Consociation should have no effect upon their 
mutual connexion; and he still eentinued to officiate among 
them as before. Nevertheless, to gnard on the one hand against 
the interposition of the secular arm, and on the other to testify 
his respect to the Council itself, the members of which were in- 
dividually respectable, this amiable and persecuted confessor 
thought it advisable to invite a Mutual Couneil of grave and 
hesined divines froin the State of Massachusetts, to detiherate 
how far it was his duty to respect the decision of the Tolland 
Censociation. ‘Che very sensible and pions answer of Dr. Os- 
good, who declined attending, contains many very just and per- 
finent observations. —“ Fer "myself, * says he, “I have little 
faith in, or respect for, Ecclesiastical Councils. IT have long 
thought them unauthorised in Seripture, and for the most part 
worse than useless, excepting as mere referees or arbiters mu- 
tuaily chosen by parties at variance to settie their disputes.” 
Speaking of the censure of the Consociation, he adds, “It is 
indeed a most extraordinary procedure, in this land of repub- 
ican liberty, where all Ecclesiastical Establishments are ex- 
plicitly diselaimed. ‘his consideration, however. assures you, 
that though the tongues and pens of Eeclesiastical Couneils 
he as free and unrestrained as those of any other deseription of 
citizens, yet they have no power to execute their decrees ; and 
you have no more reason to tremble at the anailema of the 
Consociation of Tolland County. than at a ball of the Roman 
Pontiff. It might, therefore, perhaps, he advisable to let it 
pass witha little notice; suffering it to have no other effect 
than to render you a Ganter Christian and a better man.” > 

These are the observations and advice of a wise and good 
man; which perhaps it would have heen most prudent to have 
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in harmony and usefulness, now found himself east 
out upon the world destitute almost of the necessaries 
ef life, and. under the ban of a powerful party, who 
were determined to the utmost to obstruct his future 
exertions, and to drive him from the ministry. Hap- 


pily, thongh the will was good, the power was want- 


ing. The pastor and the congregation appear to have 
regarded it as their duty te acquiesce in the decision 
of the council, however painful: and in an affecting 
address which was presented by the Society to Mr. 
Sherman, they express their deep regret at the unex- 
pected dissolution of their connexion, when they most 
wished for its continuance,—whien they most wanted 


Followed. The Mutaal Council, however, convened by Mr. 
Abbot and his friends, assembled at Coventry on the 5th of 
June, 1841, the venerable Dr. Lathrop in the chair; and after 
due deliberation, they conclude that * the Consociation had no 
right to dissolve the connexion between the pastor and the so- 
eiety, the great. majority of whom manifest a warm attachment 
to his person and ministry; but, that from considerations of 
expediency, they do dissolve it, and declare that it is dissolved 
accordingly.”? ‘l’hus again, we see the sacred cause of Chris- 
tian truth, sacrifised to a mean and temporising policy; and’ — 
the faithful champion of truth, the amiable, useful, and belov- 
ed pastor, torn from his weeping flock, and consigned to pover- 
ty aud solitude, for the sake of preserving a hollow, deccitful, 
temporary peave. But this eannot last long; nor eau such a 
measure be approved by the great Head of the church. Of 
this strange event, the virtuous sufferer has published a fair 
and interesting narrative, which is written with a temper and 
spirit traly Christian. “I will bring,” says he, “ no railing 
accusation. ‘The men from whom I have differed, I have lov- 
ed: the men from whom I have suffered, I have respected ; 
and to none am I conscious, to this hour, of feeling an un- 
friendly sentiment. From the heart I wish them grace, mercy, 
and peace.” Itis, however, but justice to the members of this 
perhaps, too cautious Council, to add, that they do not presume 
to judge of the faith of their unfortunate brother; that they 
express the highest respect for his meral character, and that 
they cordially recommend him to the pastoral office in some 
ether church. And if there be, as I am sure there is, a love 
of truth, virtue, and liberty, in the New-England States, this 
able, honest, and pious sufferer for truth, will not be suffered 
te remain long in silence and seclusion, 
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his ministerial services and friendly counsels,—-and 
when he stood highest in their esteem, and had en- 
gaged their warmest affections. This address was 
voted, November 42th, 1805, and the answer to it is - 
dated from Oldenbarneveld, Jannary 41, 1806. Mr. 
Sherman’s talents were not suffered to remain long 
unemployed ; and he appears almost immediately af. 
ter his disiitisainny to have been invited to undertake 
the pastoral charge of the small congregation which 
had been collected chiefly by the labours of the excel- 
lent Adrian Vanderkemp. And to enable him to 
remove his family to this distance, he received a very 
handsome pecuniary present from his friends at Mans- 
field, which he acknowledges with warm gratitude. 
At last this respectable society seems to have roused 
itself from its slumbers, and to have taken the step 
which it might have been expected that their affection 
would have dictated immediately upon their worthy 
pastor’s dismission. Thé church and the congregation 
invite him to resume the pastoral office at Mansfeld, 
This invitation was dated December 19, but it was 
then too late. A scene of greater usefulness had, in 
his estimation, opened before him, and to this consid- 
eration he regarded it as his duty. to sacrifice personal 
gratification at and social enjoys ment. But, in his reply 
fo this application, he introduces av ery judicious sum- 
mary of the evidence of the Unitarian doctrine, and 
eoncludes with expressing his grateful sense of the 
kindness of bis fr iends, and with a very PODS SK 
address to the ee of the congregation.* 


* The dbwelusion of this worthy confessor’s iddveds to eis 
youth of his late congregation at Mansfield, is so excellent, that 
no apology can be necessary for inserting it. 

“To the great question in dispute, undoubtedly your minds 
are also directed. ‘The s subject is of primary importanee, and 
demands your serious and attentive consideration. Surely you 
ought to know whether you are to be the worshippers of Three 
aita; or of Oxe God only. Let me exhort you to search the 
the Seriptures diligently on this point, aud see whether they 

teach you that three divine persons, three distinct moral agents, 
‘iaghiy when added together, only one individnal being. Skoald 
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For some years afterwards Mr. Sherman remained 
at Oldenbarneveld 5 and ina letter to Mrs. Lindsey, 
dated November 5, 1807, the worthy Mr. Vander- 
kemp expresses himself thus favourably of the exer- 
tions and success of his respected coadjutor. 

“Ut must fill Mr. Lindsey’s heart with gladness 
that his labours are blessed here in the wilderness, 
through the means of those, whom he enlightened and 
confirmed in the Gospel doctrine by his Writings 
Our pastor, with his amiable and worthy wife, has the 
greatest reason for gratitude to the Divine Being, be- - 
ing beloved, respected, and useful in spreading reli- 
gious knowledge far and wide. Our situation, in a 
religious point of view, is very gratifying. Notwith- 
standing our pastor has to ee le with furious bigotry 
and ignorant superstition, which blacken his charac. - 
ter and slander his innocence, while infidelity has her 
adherents through the whole country. That kind of 
writings are spread every where, and peddled round 
the country by hawkers in the wilderness, sometimes, 
under spurious titles.» Volney and Paine, and Hellis 
are found in miserable cots and hovels, while it is 
often difficult to meet the sacred Scriptures. This evil 
has been nursed through the misconduct of high-fly- 
ing Calvinist teachers in New-England in choosing 
their missionaries from the most stupid and bigoted ; 
perhaps from necessity : while men of talents among 
them decline the task. Itis therefore not surprising 
that our pastor is heard with delight wherever there 


the result of your investigation eomport with the doctrine which 
i have taught you frem the Seriptures, I wish you may be duly 
impressed with the importance of openly avowing it, and ap- 
pearing as its advocates; that as you rise into public life, you 
will never be ashamed of the interesting truth, but boldly and 
faithfully stand in its defence, though the multitude should be 
against you. Let your zeal, however, be well tempered with 
Christian charity. Be moderate and eandid, liberal and ea- 
tholic, in your treatment of those who may differ. Above all, 
always remember that the best orthodoxy is a faithful observ. 
ance of the sacred precepts of that One God whom yor pro- 
fess and acknowledge,” 
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remains any claim to virtue and religion. His plain, 
affable manners, his energetic manner of preaching, 
his vast superiority over his antagonists in disputes, 
whenever they attack him, increase his influence 
every day. He preaches in the week twenty miles 
round, and is sanguine in his expectations that he 
shall form another society twelve miles from hence. 
Hew weeks are passing in which some one or other 
of the vicinity do not join our chureh, and those by 
far the most respectable among them. Disney’s’'Tracts 
and Seddon’s Sermons have operated a great deal of 
good: so too have the works of my worthy friend, 
who now ere long shall receive the glorious reward 
of his labours. Our minister has instituted a school 
of moral instruction, in which every subject of natural 
and revealed religion is discussed freely.” 

In a letter dated April, 1809, Mr. Vanderkemp 
writes ina less sanguine, yet not altogether discourag- 
ing strain. “The Gospel cause gains slowly here 
and at Philadelphia. We have at length succeeded 
to re-engage our worthy minister,” who it should 
seem was about to leave them for want of necessary 
support for his family. ‘* His ministerial labours are 
notin vain. Well supplied with a tolerable library, 
he has seen it enlarged, by Mr. J. Priestley, and Mr. 
J. Taylor from Philadelphia, by some valuable ad- 
ditions. He deserves fully this encouragement. His 
talents are bright: his sermons are plain and persua- 
sive; his prayers devont and ardent; and his con- 
duet struck his slanderers dumb.” 

Unfortunately, whether it were owing to the inabi- 
lity of the congregation at Oldenbarneveld to raise an 
adequate income for the support of their worthy pas- 
tor ; or whether, as is often the case with persons of 
genius, and whose minds are devoted to intellectual 
pursuits, there might be on his part too little attention 
paid to economical arrangements ; in the next account 
we learn that Mr. Sherman. was under the necessity 
of dissolving his connexion with his society, and that 
the flock was at that time left without a shepherd, and 
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ina state by no means encouraging. “ The best that 
J can say about our situation is,” says the excellent 
Mr. Vanderkemp, in a letter te Mrs. Lindsey, dated 
August, 1810, “that we are in a very torpid state. 
Since March we have no minister. hough a few 
doubled their subseriptions, though twice we took the 
defaleations of others on our account, we could not 
raise a sum adequate to his salary; so the connexion 
was dissolved, to our great grief and the irreparable 
loss of this community. We have resolved, however, 
and continue steadfastly our religious meetings. Some 
of us have engaged to read in turns; so that we are 
edified sometimes by Clarke, and ‘Tillotson, some- 
times by Blair, and sometimes by Lindsey, Priestley, 
Price, and Toulmin.” 

Of the present state of the Unitarian doctrine in the 
District of Maine, the author of this Memoir is not 
informed. Whether the congregation at Portland, 
collected by the worthy Mr. Oxnard, or that at Saco 
under the patronage of the truly excellent Mr. That- 
cher, still exist, or in what state they now are, he 
has not heard. At Hallowell, the first families in the 
plaee are in their prineiples decidedly Unitarian ; and 
it is hoped they will find some opportunity of erecting 
an altar to the OnE Gop, and that by the powerful 
influence of instruction and example they will diffuse 
the blessings of rational religion in a district which, 
under their auspices, is rapidly rising into opulence 
and distinction. . : 

In the state of Massachusetts, and particularly in 
the environs of Boston, the great canse of Christian 
irnth is making a silent but rapid and irresistible 
progress. From the inquisitive and liberal spirit 
which prevails in the University of Cambridge, which 
has never been checked at any time, but which there 
is reason to expect will receive every requisite aid 
and enconragement from the present learned and ac- 
complised Principal, Dr. Kirkland, the happiest con- 
sequences may be expected to ensue. 

The edition of Griesbach’s Greek Testament with. 
select various readings, and with the accurate and la- 
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borious author’s latest corrections, a eopy of which | 
was procured in Germany by the reverend, learned, 
and eloquent Joseph S. Buckminster, which under his 
inspection has been elegantly and correctly reprinted 
in Ametiea, as a texi-book for the Students of Har- 
vard College, eannot fail to contribute essentially to 
the true interpretation of the Sacred Oracles. And 
a large and beautiful- impression of the Improved 
Version with the Noies, published by my intelligent, 
learned, and valuable friend and correspondent, Mr. 
W. Wells, of Boston, whose zeal for truth is beyond 
all praise, will, if is hoped, contribute to the better 
understanding of dificult and doubtful passages in 
holy writ. ‘The Monthly Anthology, the General 
Repository, and other valuable periodical publica- 
tions, conducted by gentlemen of distinguished talents ° 
and liberality, tend very much to dilfuse a spirit of 
inquiry. Bigotry is disceuntenanced; and, if 1 am 
not greatly misinformed, divine worship in many of 
the piincipal churches at Boston, is carried on up- 
on principles strictly, if not avowedly Unitarian.* 


* A very correct, certainly not a partial account of the present state 
of professed Unitarianism in the State of the Massachusetts, and parti- 
cularly in Boston, has Jately been published in the Monthly Repository 
for March and Apmril, 1812, in aiectter addressed by my highly esteemed 
friend the Reverend Francis Parkman, of Boston, to the Reverend John 
Grundy, in reply to.a flattering account of the state of Unitarianism in 
Boston and its vicinity, contained in the Appendix to Mr. Grundy’s elo- 
quent discourse at the opening ofa new place of worship at Liverpool. 
This account appears to have been communicated to my worthy friend 
by some person whose zeal in a good cause led him to see the objects of 
his wish in rather too favourable a light. See Appennix, W. Wells’ Letter. 

The following extract from a letter written by a minister in America 
to his friend in England, dated October, 1810, though somewhat long, 
will, it is hoped, be, found both entertaining and important ; it will throw 
much light upon the state of religion in Boston, and may give rise to 
some useful reflections. 

“In my return home I spent the Sabbath at Templeton, and I preach- 
ed twice. There are not more than forty or fifty families near the meet- 
ing; but they come in all directions from the woods and» mountains in 
such numbers, as to make all together a goodly company. There being 
in almost every parish, especially in Massachusetts and Connecticut, a 
settled minister always of good morals, and generally of real piety, to 
administer divine ordinances to them, and lead them in the way of truth 
and duty, can scareely fail having a good influence upon the people at 
large, in preserving them from that gross ignorance and grievous profli- 
gacy so prevalent in many countrics that are called Christian; Nothing 
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Being myself a friend to ingenuousness and candour, 
I could wish to see all who are truly Unitarians 


would satisfy my son but T must, whilst in Boston, have my picture drawn : 
this cut up my time so very much, that 1 could not attend so many of 
their private meetings as I otherwise should. It was the General Election 
for the State; the Democrats gained the ascendancy. I heard the Elec- 
tion Sermon preached by Dr. P. avvery warm Federalist. He made it his 
business to expose the nefarious proceedings of the opposite party, in 
truth a most copious subject; and was heard by the people in the galle- 
ries with high approbation, and almost clapping. The Convention Ser- 
mon (i. e. the Sermon preached before the General Assembly of Ministers} 
was preached by Dr. Porter. Full two hundred Ministers were in town. 
Their pubiic business is transacted in the Court-House. The Convention 
has no ecclesiastical authority. Their proceedings and resolutions are 
merely advisory, but are not without considerable effect. The principal 
thing that came before them was a complaint against some Missionaries for 
going into parishes where there were settled Ministers, holding meetings 
without their knowledge, and even in opposition to their advice. The 
conduct of the Missionaries was highly disapproved. The Monday after 
the General Election for the State, there is always a Sermon preached to 
the Artillery Company. Mr. L. I was informed, gave them an excellent 
discourse, but I did not hear it. I went to the Meeting door, but the 
crowd was so great that I did not go in. The two Legislative Bodies, 
the Governor, and a number of the principal gentlemen and clergy, afier 
the service was over, dined at Faneuil-Hall, a large building over the 
Market-House, where they have their town meetings and transact their 
town business. Mr. Jackson, the late British Minister, was there. I was 
invited to dine with them, but declined it. I was, however, introduced 
to Mr. Jackson at his lodgings, and once dined with himat Mr. B’s. Mrs. 
Jackson with four other ladies were there, the rest of the party were 
gentlemen, about thirty in all) We hada splendid entertainment. ‘Two 
courses of all the delicacies money could procure. Among the rest a dish 
of green peas, the first brought to market, which, the papers said, cost 
four dollars a bushel. ‘The Bostonians paid Mr. Jackson great attention, 
and were much pleased with his behaviour while among them. I preach- 
ed for Dr. E. Mr. B. Mr. L. and Mr. F. at the Stone Chapel. The last 
mentioned gentleman was never episcopally ordained ; of course, the Mi- 
nisters who have been so, never exchange with him. In his place the 
Governor used to worship, when the State was a British colony. It is a 
Jarge stone building, just like an English church. ‘The other three are 
large and costly buildings, and have numerous assemblies meet in them. 
The galleries were designed principally for Negroes; but there is now a 
' Meeting built for the Africans to worship in by themselves. A Mulatto 
Minister preaches to them. There are said to be eleven or twelve hun- 
dred people of colour in the town. It was communion-day at Mr. Bs; 
there were about one hundred and fifty communicants. At Dr. E.’s there 
- must have been two hundred. ‘Never did I see such a display of plate on 
the communion-table, At Dr. E.’s there were five or six flagons which 
held from three to four quariés each ; six tankards, each contaiming a full 
quart ; two dozen of cups of various sizes and forms, with six large plates 
for the bread; all handsome, and as bright as silver can-be made. No 
person of a grain of sense can suppose these things to be of any impor- 
tance. But as many of these people display great opulence in their own 
houses, I see nothing improper in their expending a portion of their su- 
perfluous wealth upon the house of God. A Charity Sermon is preached 
once a quarter fer the benefit of the poor belonging to the Cengregationdl 
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wpenly such, and to teach the doctrine of the simple: 
indivisible Unity of Ged, as well as to practice the 


Societies in this town. The Ministers of that denomination preach it in 
their turns, and the money is equally divided among the societies for dis- 
tribution. About fourteen hundred dollars are collected in this way in 
the year. Mr.C. preached an excellent discourse, and is in truth a 
charming preacher; being remarkably serious and sensible, and univers 
sally liked. ‘The place was quite full, though it will accommodate up- 
wards of two thousand people. There is alWays a collection at the Con- 
vention Sermon for the relief of poor Ministers and their families. About 
six hundred dollars were collected on that occasion.—Though the people 
in Boston have lost much of their ancient rigidity respecting the Sabbath, 
great attention is paid to that day. Few resort into the ¢ountry, and 
those who do, go early in the morning that they may not be noticed. Ve- 
ry few visit on that day, and but few are to be seen in the streets, except 
when going to or from public worship, and then the streets are crowded, 
At sun-set their Sabbath is considered as ended; the gentlemen often 
visit their friends, and the ladies sometimes take their work. In religious 
families the Saturday evenings are observed With strictness ; but some, as 
wnight be expected, under pretence of keeping Saturday evening in pre- 
ference to the other, keep neither. It is customary in the gayest, and 
even the most profligate, to connect themselves with some religious so- 
ciety, so far as to contribute to its support, and occasionally to attend. 
This is necessary ifthey would be thought of any consequence in society, 
and even to preserve themselves from ridicule and reproach. Dr. E. whe 
has been a Minister at Boston above thirty vears, tells ine, he never knew 
a greater regard paid to religion in that town than now, nor does he think 
there ever was in his time more real goodness among them. On Election 
day, I dined with about thirty gentlemen at Mr. P.’s one of the Deacons 
of Dr. Es churche We had a most sumptuous entertainment. Wher 
they had drank two or three glasses of wine after dinner the company 
dispersed. This 1 find is 2 pretty general practice, and thus all tempta- 
tion to drink to excess is avoided. ‘Their graces before and after meals 
are generally longer than with you. ‘That office is assigned to the Mini- 
ster of the host, or to the oldest Minister present. Episcopalianism is 
at most only upon a level with other denominations. The Bostonians are 
very commendable for keeping very much to their own places of worship, 
and for speaking of their own Minister as one of the best preachers in the 
town. The Clergy seern to be comfortably supported, their salaries be- 
ing from 1500 to 2000 dollars a year; and they are constantly receiving 
handsome presents. They very generally wear in the summer a silk gowit 
and cassock, with a band; in the winter a cloth one; and altogether their 
worship is kept up in a splendid style. Vhe pulpits throughout the coun- 
_try will hold from four to six ministers ; and in Boston their rich cushions: 
and curtains, or Venetian blinds, ornamented pillars and splendid chan- 
deliers, give their Meetings a magnificent appearance. I think those 
which have been lately built are too large; a Minister must have a good, 
voice to fill them. Boston is said to contain 30,000 people, and is increas~ 
ing very fast. The ground on which the townstands is greatly elevated on. 
the south-west. It makes a noble appearance from the country. The State- 
House on Beacon-hill is a magnificent structure. All their Meetings have 
steeples with one bell. That to the new Meeting in Park-Street is very 
lofty, and one of the handsemest Lever saw. It stands on high ground at 
the top of the Mall, is seen all round the country, and indeed beyond the 
Light-house far into Massachusetts bay. The High Calvinists who built 
this Meeting expected to have lessened the sther congregations, but J 
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rics of Unitarian worship. But I weuld not pre- 
sume to judge for another. There may possibly be 


am told they have not yet done it. Should they get a popular Minister, 
I have no doubt there will be a large society: the disposition of the peo- 
ple for attending public worship being such, that Texpect all their Meet, 
mes will be well attended. In the old part of the town the streets are 
narrow and crooked, but are much improved and improving in that re- 
spect. Formerly they were much exposed to depredations from fire, the 
houses being mostly built of wood. The danger from this quarter is Ics- 
sening daily, as no buildings higher than fourteen feet are permitted to be 
erected of wood now. The town stands on a peninsula, joining to the main 
land only by a narrow neck.on the south. They were, therefore, obliged 
to make use of boats to eet to and from town. But since the war, five 
bridges have been built over the different waters that surround Boston and 
Charlestown, which are a vast convenience to the inhabitants. These 
bridges are all built of wood, and some ofthem are above a mile in length. 
The Ministers of Boston and that vicinity discover considerable accuracy 
and taste in their compositions, and generally speaking, may be consider- 
ed as well furnished divines. Dr. O. is a man of verv stroiig powers ot 
mind; and though he distinguishes himself upon all public occasions, and 
especially those of a political nature, his general mannet of preaching 1s 
very pious and edifying. The Clergy are invited to a great many good 
dinners. . A Boston merchant would hardly think of making a dinner for 
his friends without inviting three or four Clergymen. Some that I once 
knew, [ believe injured their health and shortened their days by eating and 
drinking too much. “Those now on the stage, do not give into any excess.’ 

For this long, bat curieus and interesting extract, T trust that the rea- 
der will require no apology. I will only add two brief reflections : First, 
that the Ministers of the Church of England are not the only persons who 
dislike itinerent intruders into parishes wiich are served by regular Cler- 
gymen. The spirit ofall establishments is the same, whether the favour- 
ed sect be Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Congregational. Secondly, may 
it be permitted to put the question without offence: Can it upon the 
common principles of human nature be reasonably expected of a body of 
Clergy, nursed in the lap of ease and affluence and phaced in a station of 
such high secular consideration and comfort as that of the Ministers ot 
Boston, that they should come forward and by an open profession of un- 
popular truth voluntarily risk the loss of ail their temporal dignity and 
comfort, and incur the contempt and enmity of many who are’ now their 
warmest admirers and friends? I say not this by way of disparagement 
to the present body of Ministers in Boston and its neighbourhoed. Some 
of these I have the pleasure to call my friends, and know them to be pos- 
sessed of talents the most distinguished, of piety the most fervent, and of 
benevolence and zeal the most ardent, active and laudable: and of the 
yest I have heard a most favourable character. It is the situstion, not 
the men, which excites my apprehensions. And who will venture to say of 
hunself, that his virtue would be equal to the trial? Yet still it cannot vea- 
sonably be hoped that truth will make any visible and rapid progress, till 
her advocates rise above the fear of man and the love of ease, and are 
willing with the apostles of Christ and the reformers of every age, to for- 
sake all and to sacrifice their dearest interests in her glorious cause. Yhe 
encouragement and success which such faithiul confessors would mect 
with in that populous and opulent city, would, I doubt not, be very great. 
The harvest truly is plenteous, it is ripe and ready to be gathered in. 
Highly honoured will that servant be to whom the great Master of the 
field shall communicate a portion of his energetic spirit, and shall say 
“Put in thy sickle and reap.” 
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reasons [for caution which do not occur to me, and of 
which I am not competent to judge. The time must 
however come, perhaps it is near, when truth will no 
longer endure confinement, but will burst forth i in all 
her § glory. ‘Phe dall hollow rumbling at the bottom 
of the sea, which is scarcely noticed bysthe inattentive: 
traveller whe is gliding carelessly over the solid plate 
of ice which encrusts the surface, is, to the wary and 

experienced observer, a sure presage of the speedy 
and sudden explosion of the immense superincumbent 
mass, and of the restoration of the imprisoned waves 
to their native freedom, to the consternation and ofter 
to the utter destruction of those who refuse to listen 


to the friendly premonition.* 


* See the interesting narrative of the very narrow eseape 
of two Moravian Mibppwhriel in travelling over the ice, in 
consequence of neglecting the advice of some friendly Esqui- 
maux, inthe history of the Mission of the United Brethren: 
to Labrador. - 
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From Wittaam Weuts, Esq. of Boston, in Mew- 
England, to the Author. , 
s 
| Bosron, Marcu 21, 1812. 
Aly Dear Sir, 

I AM glad to hear you received the Sermons safe. 
About six weeks ago J forwarded to Mr. Freme a 
parcel for you, containing the first No. of “ The Ge- 
neral Repository and Review.” For this: you are in- 
debted to Mr. B. I think a letter fron, him accom- 
panied the Review, but am not sure, as 1 took no 
memorandum of the contents of the parcel. A second 
namber will shorily appear, which shall be forward- 
ed by the earliest opportunity. 1 believe I mentioned 
in my last the name of the Editor, Mr. Norton, an 
excellent young man. Of his abilities you will be 
able to judge. I think the first article, and the Re- 
view of the Horsleian and Priestleian controversy dis- 
play a soundness of judgment which at his age is 
rare. A number of young men who have taken their 
bachelor’s degree now reside at Cambridge as theo- 
logical studenis. Several of them are the sons of 
men of fortune, some, as far as I can judge, of superior 
talents; and all are pursuing their professional studies 
with a zeal which is well directed by the very worthy 
_ and learned Dr. Ware, professor of divinity, and Dr. 
Kirkland the president, and an honesty which is en- 
tively unfettered and unbiassed by any system what- 
ever. We have to contend here, as you in Eng- 
land, for the first principles of protestantism, but di 
see no reason to fear that the ensuing generation will 
be destitute of abie champions for the right of private 
judgment. 

With regard to the progress of Unitarianism, I 
have but little to say. Its tenets have spread very 
extensively in New -England, but [ belieye there is on- 
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ty one Church professedly Unitarian. The Chureh- 
es at Portland and Saco, of which you speak, hardly 
ever saw the light, and exist no longer. The Mr. 
Thatcher who was formerly a Member of Cougress, 
and the Judge 'T. whom Mr. Merrick mentions, are 
the same. He is one of the Judges of our Supreme 
Court, an excellent man and most zealous Unitarian. 
He is now on the cireuit in this town, .and tells me he 
is obliged on Sunday to stay at home, or to hear a 
Calvinist Minister. “He is no relation to our friend. 
Most of our Boston Clergy and respeetable laymen 
(of whem we have many enlightened theologians) are 
Unitarian. Nor do they think it at all necessary to 
conceal their sentiments upon these subjects, but ex- 
press them without the least hesitation when they 
judge it proper. J may safely say, the general habit 
of thinking and speaking upon “this questic n in Boston, 
is Unitarian. At the same time the controversy is 
seldom or néver introduced into the pulpit. L-except 
the Chapel Church. Jf publications make their ap- 
pearance attacking Unitarian sentiments, they are 
commonly dAnewered with spirit and ability 3 - but the 
majority of those who are Unitarian are perhaps of 
these sentiments, withont any distinct consciousness of 
being so. Like the first Christians, finding no senti- 
‘ments but those in the N. VT. and net accustomed to 
hear the language of the N. T. strained and warped 
by theological system-makers, they adopt naturally a 
just mode of thinking. "Chis state of things appears 
‘to me so favourable to the dissemination “of correct 
sentiments, that [ should perhaps regret a great degree 
of excitement in the public mind upon these subjects. 
The Ut would eventually be against us. "Phe 
ignorant, the violent, the ambitious and the cunning 
would carry the multitude with them in religion a8 
they do in politics. One Dr. M. ina contest for 
spreading his own sentiments among the great body 
ef the people, would, at least for a time, beat ten 
Priestleys. Not to dwell upon the consideration, 
‘that Unitarianism consists rather in not believing; 
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and that it is more easy to gain proseliles to absurd 
opinious, than to make them zealous in refusing to 
believe. With what arms, when the o woAdo: are 
the judges, can viniue and learning and honour con- 
tend with craft and cunning and. equivocation and 
falsehood and iniolerant zeal? Learning is worse 
than useless, virtue is often difiident of her own con- 
clusions, and, at any rate, more anxious to render men 
good Christians, than to make them Christians of her 
own denomination 3 and that self-respect, which ts the 
companion of virtue, disdains to meet the low cunning 
of her adversaries, or to flatter the low prejudices of 
her judges. IJ think then it must be assumed as an 
axiom, that a persevering controversy upon this ques- 
tion, would render the multitude bigoted and persecut- 
ing Caivinists.. Then come systems and cathechisms 
in abundance. Every conceited deacon, every pa- 
rishoner who has, or thinks he has, a smattering in 
theology, becomes the inquisitor of his paster. In 
such circumstances learning and good sense have no 
chance. ‘They cannot be heard. 

The violent party here have chosen to meet their 
opponents upon very unfavourable ground. —Insiead 
of making it a cause of orthodoxy against heresy, 
they have very unwisely preferred to insist upen a 
subscription to articles of faith. ‘This has given great 
oifence to many whi are disposed to be in favour of 
their creed, and thrown them into the opposite seatc. 
Dr. Ose sod i is reaily orthodox in sentiment, but a no- 
ble and determined supporter of the right of private 
judgment, and on the best possible terms with our 
Boston friends. This is also the case with the vene- 
rable Dr. Lathrop of West-Springfield, Mr. Palmer's 
friend, and many others. In short we are now can- 
tending for the liberty of being Protestants. Tf we 
can persuade the people (and we stand upon advan- 
_tageous ground) that we have the right to think upon 
religious subjects as our consciences and ihe scrip- 
ieee direct, things will go on well. Learning, good 
sense, and viriue, will then produce their natural ef. 
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feets, and just modes of thinking upon subjects of this 
natare, as upon all others, will necessarily prevail. 

Will you, my dear Sir, excuse unintentional pro- 
lixity ? Ido not know that you will approve my sen- 
timents, nor am | very confident of their justness 5 but 
T have seen the contest between truth and falsehood, 
before the multitude ; between every thing which ts 
respectable and every thing which is detestable, so 
unequal in politics, that 1 dread the event in matters 
of religion. Still [ would be no advocate for timi- 
dity, much less for any thing like equivocation, or 
evasion; and it must be confessed, that prudence of- 
ten degenerates into these vices. 

I am, dear Sir, 
With the greatest esteem, 

Yours afiectionately, | 


W. WELLS, Jur. 
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Extract of a Letter from Tuomas Jerrerson, Esq. President 
of the United States, to Dr. Prrestriey, upon his “ Compara- 
tive View of Socrates and Jusus.” | 


Wasninetroex, Arrit 9, 1803. 
Dear Sir, 

While on a short visit lately to Monticello, I received from you a copy 
of your Comparative View of Socrates and Jesus, and [avail myself of the 
first moment of leisure after my return to acknowledge the pleasure I had 
in the perusal, and the desire it excited to see you take up the subject on 
a more extensive scale. In consequence of some conversations with Dr. 
Rush in the years 1798—99, I had promised some day too write him a 
letter, giving him my view of the Christian system. Ihavereflected often 
on it since, and even sketched the outlines in my own mind. I should 
first take a general view of the moral doctrines of the most remarkable 
of the ancient philosophers, of whose ethics we have sufficient informa- 
tion to make an éstimate: say, of Pythagoras, Epicurus, Epictetus, 
Socrates, Cicero, Seneca, Antoninus. I should do justice to the branches 
of morality they have treated well, but point out the importance of those 
in which they are. deficient. I should then take a view of the deism and 
ethics of the Jews, and shew in what a degraded state they were, and 
the necessity they presented of a reformation. I should proceed to a view 
of the life, character, and doctrines of Jesus, who, sensible of the incor- 
rectness of their ideas of the Deity, and of morality, endeavoured to bring 
them to the principles of a pure «leism, and juster notions of the attributes 
of God, to reform their moral doctrines to the standard of reason, justice, 
and philanthropy, and to inculcate the belief of a future state. ‘This view 
would purposely omit the question of his divinity, and even of his inspi- 
ration. ‘To do Inm justice, it would be necessary to remark the cisad- 
vantages his doctrines have to encounter, not having been committed to: 
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‘Writing by himself, but by the most unlettered of men, by memory, lon 
after they had heard them from him, when much was forgotten, Suck 
misunderstood, and presented in very paradoxical shapes. Yet such are 
the fragments remaining, as to shew a mabter workman, and that his sys- 
tem of morality was the most benevolent and sublime probably that has 
been ever taught, and more perfect than those of any of the ancierit philo- 
sophers. His character and doctrines have received still greater injury 
from those who pretend to be his spiritual disciples, and who have disfi- 
gured and sophisticated his actions and precepts from views of personal 
imterest, so as to induce the unthinking part of mankind to throw off the 
whole system in disgust, and to pass sentence as an impostor on the most 
innocent, the most benevolent, the most eloquent and sublime character 
that has ever been exhibited to man. This is the outline; but I have 
not the time, and still less the information which the subject needs. It’ 
will therefore rest with me in contemplation only. 
. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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From Dr. Priestiey to Mr. Linpsey, containing remarks 
upon Mr. Jzrrerson’s Letter. 


NortuumBertann, Aprit 23, 1803. 
Dear Friend, , ° 

In my last I promised to send you a copy of Mr. Jefferson’s Letter on 
reading my pamphlet entitled “Socrates and Jesus Compared.” The 
above is that copy. He is generally considered as an unbeliever: if se, 
however, he cannot be far from us, and [hope in the way to be not only 
almost, but altogether what we are. He now attends public worship very 
regularly, and his moral conduct was never impeached.* 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
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Extract of a Letter from Dr. Priestiey, to Mr. Linpsevy, 
soon after his arrival in America. 
New-Yorx, Jcnx 15, 1794. 


Wrrn respect to myself the difference is great indeed. In England 
¥ was an object of the greatest aversion to every person connected with 
government; whereas here they are those who show me the most respect. 
With you the Episcopal Church is above every thing, Im this city it makes 
a decent figure, but the Presbyterians are much above them, and the 
Governor (Clinton), who is particularly attentive to me, goes to the 
meeting-house. sani 

But the preachers, though all civil to me, look upon me with dread, and 
None of them has asked me to preach in their pulpits. This however 
does them no good. Several persons express a wish to hear me, and are 
ashamed of the illiberality of the preachers, and some are avowed Unita- 
‘rians; so that Iam fully persuaded an Unitarian minister, of prudence and 
good sense, might do very wellhere. If f were here a Sunday or two more 
4 would make a beginning, and I intend to return for this purpose. he 
greatest difficulty arises from the indifference of liberal-minded men as to 
religion in general ; they are so much occupied with commerce and poli- 
tics: One man of proper spirit would be sufficient to establish a solid 
Unitarian Interest ; and I am persuaded it will soon be done. As I am 
much attended to, and my writings, which are in a manner unknown here, 
begin to be inquired after, I will get my small pamphlets immediately 
printed here; and wherever I can get an invitation to preach I will go. - 


# See Belchqm’s Life of Lindsey, Appendix, p. 538—540. 
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With this view I shall carcfully avoid all the party polities of the country, 
and have no other object besides religion and philosophy. Philadelphia 
will be a more favourable situation than this, and there [ shall make a be- 
ginning. Tt will be better, however to wuit a little time, and not show 
much zeal at the first ; and as my coming here is much talked of, I shall 
reprint my Fast and Farewell Sermons. 
ee ‘ eet 

1 have. written to Mr. Belsham, whom T hope, some time or other, to 
draw hither. He will tell you my scheme. But as [am soon going to 
Philadelphia, I shall soon know more on the subject. 

I was never more mortified than I now am at not having with me any of 
my small tracts in defence of the divine unity, as my being here leads 
many persons to wish to read what I have written on the subject. 
T shail reprint them, and [ flatter myself they will produce a considera- 
ble effect. Indeed my coming hither promises to be of much more service 
to our cause than Thad imagined. But time is necessary, and Lam apt to 
be too precipitate. I want your cool judgment. You waited patiently a 
long time in London; but what an abundant harvest have you had there.* 

J. PRIESTLEY. 
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From the same to the same.t 
vais Paitapsienta, Jone 24, 1794. 


With respect to religion, things are exactly in the same state here as 

in New-York. Nobody asks me to preach, and I hear there is much 
jealousy and dread of me; and onthe whole I am not sorry for the cir- 
‘cumstance, as it offends many who have, on this account, the greater de- 
sire to hear me; so that T-have little doubt, but that L shall form a re- 
spectable Unitarian society in this place. The alarm of the danger of 
Unitarianism has been sounded so long, that it has ceased to be terrific 
to many, and TI stand so well with the country in other respects, that I 
dare say I shall have a fuir and candid hearing; and at my return from the 
Susquehannan, where I propose to go the next week, I believe some place 
will be prepared for me. in the mean time, I am preparing an edition of 
my Appeal and Trial of Elwall, which will be readv, Iam told, by the next 
Monday. Part of the impression will be sent to New-York, where things 
are.in as great forwardness as here. Ift do not greatly deceive myself, T 
see a great harvest opening upon, and there is room for many labourers, 
but it will require great prudence and judgment at first. ; 
I have almost determined to make my residence in Northum- 
berland, and spend a few months of the winter in. Philadelphia. 
T shall be, on the whole, of as much use in propagating Unitarianism, as 
ifl resided in the town. 1 see so great certainty of planting Unitarianism 
on this continent, that [wish you and Mr. Belsham would be looking out 
for proper persons to establish in New-York and Philadelphia, and also 
to supply the College, which you may take for granted will be established 
at the place of my residence. A place of worship is building here by a 
society who call themselves Universalists. The society, Tt hear, in- 
tend to apply to me to open it, which T shall gladly do. A person with | 
a proper spirit and prudence may do great things here. Mr. H. was the 
most imprudent of men; and did apparently much harm here; but even- 
tually even that may be for the best. I find Ihave great advantages, and’ 
i hope to make a good use of them. . 


J. PRIESTLEY.¢ 
* Memoirs, #. &30—532. } Memoirs, p. 533. App. 


+ Dr. Priestley died at Northumberland, (Penn.) Feb. 4, 1804, Ss 
Mem. p. 544, App. aes dite: 
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